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CLARKSON ON MUSIC. 
Continued from our last number. 

In continuing our extracts from the above work, 
we shall ask leave to make a few additional ob- 
servations on the subject to which they refer. It 
must be acknowledged that the human ear is na- 
turally and readily enamoured by the harmony of 
sweet sounds, There is nothing perhaps more at- 
tractive to the young. We see this sense or feel- 
ing developed ‘in the earliest stage of existence. 
The fretfulness of infancy is soothed by the sweet 
tones of a mother’s voice; and children will desert 
their most lively amusements, and run with the 
utmost eagerness to the spot wHetice the sound of 
music proceeds. It would therefore be affectation, 
Or moroseness, or something worse, to deny the 
native charms belonging to that which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, and when indulged to an im- 
proper extent, we are obliged to condemn as 
injurious in its tendency and consequences, 

It will be said that where natare has conferred 
a particular taste, it is but reasonable tu suppose 
that she has not withheld the proper means of 
gratification; and that wholly to deny ourselves| 
of any of those pleasures which the kind and 
bountiful hand of the Creator has provided for us, 
is to throw away that which was intended to di- 
minish the sorrows, and to increase the happiness 
of life. ‘The reasonableness and force of this plea 
will be cheerfully admitted. But, though the hand 
of Providence has been lavish of those sources of 
enjoyment adapted to our natural wants and) 
wishes, it must be constantly borne in mind that| 
man was created for a far higher purpose than, 
merely to consult the gratification of his physical 
powers. In availing ourselves of the means of en- 
joyment with which we are liberally supplied, | 
we are not left to the unrestrained indulgence of 
our feelings, but the human mind is subject to a 
Divine rule of limitation, on the observance of 
which its true happiness is dependent. “* Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou | 


shalt not eat; for in the day that thou eatest there-| 
of thou shalt surely die.”’ This original prohibi-| 


'riod of the world. 


tion, intended to prevent the unwise gratification 
of man’s feelings and appetites, is as much in 
force in the present day, as in the primeval pe- 
Every one who refers to his 
own inward sensations cannot fail to be fully cog- 
nizant of this fact. 

To a certain extent and within certain bounds, 
differing it may be according to circumstances, 
every individual is at liberty to indulge his natural 
taste and feelings, but experience teaches us that 
there is a point beyond which if we venture to 
proceed, we incur moral condemnation. We are 
not to regard this feeling as the effect of an arbi- 
trary or capricious law of Providence, but as most 
wisely and beneficently intended to promote our 
real happiness, by subjecting our lower or animal 
nature to the higher or intelleetual. This, in fact, 
constitutes the chief and most interesting feature 
in the present condition and cireumstances of man. 
Placed in a world abounding with phenomena of 
the most striking and beautiful character, ealeulat- 
ed to arrest his attention, to excite emotions of 
the most lively nature, and to elevate his mind to 
the contemplation and love of the great Creator, 
man is at the same time taught to consider that 
his period of existence here is but temporary; 
that it is a probationary state of action, and that, 
after he shall have become prepared by a course 
of mental exercise and discipline, he is to be trans- 
ferred to a higher and a permanent state of being. 
But the great mistake into which we are apt to 
fall, is to conceive of the world in which we live 
as a wide field of entertainment and delight, and 
that our chief study should be not only to search 
out those treasures that lie beneath its surface, 
but to cull every flower, and to partake of every 
sweet, which is presented to the eye, or that ex- 
cites the appetite. 

But widely different from this is the actual eon- 
He is called upon to engage in a 
constant and arduous conflict with his animal feel- 


dition of man. 


ings and passions; to bring these under restraint, 
and into complete subordination to the higher and 
lasting powers of the mind, constitutes his present 
ground and means of probation. Qn his success 
in this severe warfare, conducted under the diree- 
tion and auspices of divine grace, depends not 
only his true enjoyment in this life, but his eligi- 
bility and“capacity for future happiness. Now, if 
we are correct in this view, and we think it can- 
not be disputed, it must be evident that in propor- 
tion to the delight which anything affords to the 
outward senses, is the degree of restraint or self- 
denial that must be exercised by the mind that is 
careful to maintain its proper ground of suprema- 
ey over the lower or animal nature, 

These remarks, we believe, will justly apply to 
the subject under consideration. ‘The native force 
and eharms of music have been admitted; that 
these may be enjoyed within certain limits which 


the hand of nature has marked out, will be readily 
conceded; but how far those natural boundaries 
extend, or how far Divine wisdom has provided 
for the entertainment of man in this respect, are 
considerations of great importance, but which we 
shall not at present undertake to discuss. For the 
determination of this matter, we have already re- 
ferred to an inward rule of decision, which will be 
found amply sufficient in this and all similar cases. 

By him who attends carefully to the state of his 
inward feelings it will be found that the peculiar 
influence of artificial music is by no means so inno- 
cent as is generally imagined, nor unattended with 
very great danger. Its chief and most obvious effect 
is to throw the mind into a kind of delirium, to ban- 
ish from it all vigorous and manly reflection, and 
to draw it away from that state of watchfulness 
so necessary to a being surrounded, as man is, by 
perils and temptations on every hand. Employed 
as an instrument or as a means of devotion, we 
eannot help thinking that it has contributed, in a 
very great degree, to prevent proper views of the 
spiritual nature of divine worship. It is teue that 
they who practise this kind of devotion, fancy 
that they derive peculiar benefit from it; but, if we 
understand the character of the human mind, we 
are fully persuaded that, were they stricily to ana- 
lyze their feelings, such pegsons would find that 
this state of inward satisfaction had mere of a phy- 
sical origin, and partook more of sensual delight, 
than they had at first supposed. 

Much might be said on this subject, but our 
limits remind us that we must be brief. Called, as 
we conceive the Society of Friends is, to maintain 
christianity in its most pure and exalted character, 
it cannot yield its countenance in favour of any- 
thing which gues to fetter and to bind down the 
powers of the human mind to earth. - Whatever 
may be the views of other classes of professing 
christians on this subject, the grand strugyle in 
which the true follower of Jesus is employed re- 
quires, in the opinion of Friends, the most con- 
stant and rigid contro] over the animal feelings 
and senses, ‘These, if not kept under perpetual 
restraint, and unless they are indulged with the 
utmost care and jealousy, are sure to mislead, and 
to surprise us into danger. A taste fur music is 
therefore one of those things which can hardly be 
cherished or made a ground of study, without ex- 
posing us to extreme hazard, and jeoparding our 
character as christians—a conclusion in which, 
we believe, most if not all who have yielded to 
the government of Divine grace will readily con- 
cur. 

In our next number we propose giving some 
extracts on the subject of Dancing—a matter of 
kindred character, and liable to similar abuses, to 


that of which we have been treating. 


‘It is an observation of Lactantius, that ‘ the 
pleasure we receive through the organ of the ears 
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may be as injurious as those we receive drdugh 
the organ of the eyes.’ He does not, however, 
consider the effect of instrumental music as much 
to be regarded, * because sounds, which proceed 
from air, are soon gone, and they give birth to no 
sentiments that can be recorded. on the 
other hand, or sounds from the voice, may have 
an injurious influence on the mind.’ 

The Quakers, in their view of this subject, 
make the same distinction as this anfient father of 
the church. They have a stronger objection, if it 
be possible, to vocal than to instrumental music. 
Instrumental music, though it is considered to be 
productive of sensual delights, is yet supposed as 
incapable, on account of its inability to articulate, 
or its in: ability to express complex ideas, of con- 
veying either unjust or impure sentiments to the 
mind. Voeal, on the other hand, is capable of 
conveying poison to it of this sort. For vocal mu- 
sic consists of songs, or of words musically ex- 
pressed by the human voice. But words are the 
representatives of ideas, and as far as these ideas 
are pure or otherwise, so far may vocal music be 
rendered innocent or immoral. 

Let us, for example, just glance at that class of 
songs, called Hunting-songs. In these, men are 
invited to the pleasures of the chase, as to plea- 
sures of a superior kind. ‘The triumphs over the 
timid hare are celebrated in these with a kind of 
enthusiastic joy, and celebrated too as triumphs 
worthy of the character of men. Glory is even at- 
tached to these pursuits. But the Quakers, as it 
will appear in a future chapter, endeavour to pre- 
vent their youth from following any of the diver- 
sions of the field. ‘They consider pleasures as 
placed on a false foundation, and triumphs as un- 
manly and inglorious, which are founded on eir- 
cumstances connected with the sufferings of the 
brute creation. ‘They cannot, therefore, approve 
of songs of this order, because they consider them 
as disseminating sentiments that are both unrea- 
sonable aud cruel. 


Songs, 


Let us now go to‘ another class; I mean the 
Bacchanalian. Men are invited here to sacrifice 
frequently at the shrine of Bacehys. Joy, good- 
humour, and fine spirits, are promised to those 
who pour out their libations in a liberal manner 
An excessive use of wine, which injures the con- 
stitution, and stupefies the faculties, instead o 
being censured in these songs, is sometimes re- 
commended in ‘them, as giving to nature that oc- 
casional stimulus which is deemed necessary for 
health. Poets, too, in their songs, have considered 
the day as made only for vulgar souls, but the 
night for the nobler sort of people, that they may 
the better pursue the pleasures of the bottle. 
Others have gone so far in their songs as to pro- 
mise long life as a consequence of drinking: while 
others, who confess that human life may be short- 
ened by such means, take care to throw out, that, 
as a man’s life thus becomes proportionably 
abridged, it is rendered proportionably a merry 
one. ‘Now the Quakers are so particularly careful 
with respect to the use of wine and apieitpens 
liquors, that the Society are annually and publicly 
admonished to beware of excess. ‘The members 
of it are discouraged from going even to inns but 
for the purposes of business and refreshment; and 
are admonished to take care that they stay there 
no longer than is necessary for such purposes. 
The Quakers, therefore, cannot be supposed to 
approve of any of the songs of this class, as far as 
they recommend or promote drunkenness. And 
they cannot but consider them as containing senti- 
ments injurious to the morals of their children. 

Sut let us examine another class of songs. 
These may be denominated the Martial. Now 
what is generally the tenor of these songs? The 
authors celebrate victories. ‘They endeavour, re- 
gardless of the question whether their own cause 
be a right or a wrong one, to excite joy at the 


to the performance of martial exploits, as to ex- 
ploits the fullest of human glory. 
threaten enemies with new chastisements and new 
victories, and breathe the spirit of revenge. But 
the Quakers consider all wars, whether offensive 
or defensive, as against the spirit of the christian 
religion, ‘hey cannot contemplate scenes of vic- 
tory but with the eye of pity and the tear of com- 
passion for the suffe ‘rings of their fellow-creatures, 
whether countrymen or enemies, and for the de- 
vastation of the human race. ‘They allow no glory 
to attach, nor do they give anything like an hon- 
ourable reputation, to the Alexanders, the Cesars 
or to heroes either of ancient or modern date. 
‘They cannot, therefore, approve of songs of this 


class, because they conceive them to inculcate 


sentiments totally contrary to the mild and peace- i 


ful spirit of the christian religion. 

We might pick out other songs, which might 
be reckoned of the class of the Impure. Among 
these would be found ideas so indelicate, that, 
notwithstanding the gloss which wit and humour 
had put over them, the chaste ear could not but 
be offended at their recital. It must be obvious, 
in this case also, that not only the Quakers, but 
all persons filling the station of parents, would be 
sorry if their children were to come to the know- 
ledge of some of these. 

It is unnecessary to proceed further upon this 
subject. For the reader must be aware that, while 
the Quakers hold such sentiments, they can never 
patronize such songs; and that if they, who are 
taught or allowed to sing, generally lay hold of all 
the songs that come in their way, that is, promis- 
cuously and without selection, the Quakers will 
have a strong ground, as a christian society, or as 
a society who hold it necessary to be watchful 
over their words as well as their actions, for the 
rejection of vocal music. 


* * *¥ * e 


The aegomanty which have hitherto appeared 
igainst the admission of music into education, are 
th se which were nearly coeval with the Society 
itself. The ineapability of music to answer moral 
ends; the sensuality of the gratification; the impe- 


. diments it might throw in the way of religious 


retirement; the impurity it might convey to the 
mind; were in the meiehe of the early Quakers. 
Music at that time was principally in the hands of 
those who made a livelihood of the art. ‘They 
who followed it as an accomplishment, or as a re- 
creation, were few, aud these followed it with 
moderation. But since those days its progress has 
immense. Many of the middle classes, in 
imitation of the higher, have received it. And as 
it has undergone a revolution In the extent, so it 
las undergone another in the object, of its prac- 
tice. It is learned now, not as a source of occa- 


been 


sional recreation, but as a complicated science, 
where perfection is insisted upon to make it wor- 


thy of pursuit. In this new state, therefore, of 
musi¢e, new arguments have arisen on the part of 
the Quakers, which I shall now concisely explain, 

The Quakers, in the first place, are of opinion 
that the learning of music, as it is now learnt, can- 
not be admitted by them as a christian society, 
because, proficiency being now the object of it, as 
has been before observed, it would keep them 
longer employed than is consistent with people 
who are commanded to redeem their time. 

They believe also that music, in its present 
state, has an immediate tendency to lead into the 
company of the world. In former times, when 
music was followed with moderation, it was es- 
teemed as a companion or as a friend, It afforded 
relaxation after fatigue, and amusement in solitary 
hours. It drew a young person to his home, and 
hindered him from following many of the idle di- 
versions of the times, 


been practised with a new object, it produces a 


They frequently | 


But now, or since it has|tion of Queen Margaret, about the year 1389, to 


‘trade with Iceland, the Fero Isles, and other 
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events. Its is their aim frequenly to rouse the soul 


different effect. It leads into company. It Sade to 
trials of skill. It leads to the making up of festive 
parties. It leads, for its own gratification, to the 
various places of public resort. Now this tendency 
of leading into public is considered by the Qua- 
kers as a tendency which threatens the disso- 
lution of their Society. For they have many 
customs to keep up which are quite at variance 
with those of the world. ‘The former appear to 
be steep and difficult as common paths; those of 
the world to be smooth and easy. ‘I'he natural in- 
clination of youth, more prone to self-gratification 
than to self-denial, would prefer to walk in the 


, latter; and the influence of fashion would point to 


the same choice. ‘The liberty, too, which is al- 
lowed in the one case, seems more agreeable than 
the discipline that is imposed in the other. Hence 
it has been found, that, in proportion as young 
Quakers mix with the world, they generally im- 


bibe its spirit, and weaken themselves as members 
of their own body.’ 
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DANISH RESEARCHES IN GREENLAND. 


A recent number of the North British Review 
has, under this caption, a notice of a work pub- 
lished in the Danish language, at Copenhagen, in 
1832, entitled **A Voyage of Discovery to the 
East Coast of Greenland, undertaken by Royal 
command, in the years 1828-31, by W. A. Graah, 
Captain-Lieutenant in the Navy,’’—from which 
we condense the following account. 

This voyage of discovery had two objects; to 
explore the coast of East Greenland, from Cape 
Farewell, at the entrance of Davis’ Straits, up to 
latitude 69. 0. N., where Captain Scoresby, on a 
whaling voyage in 1822, had fixed the position of 
a headland which he named Cape Barelay—and 
also to gather information in regard to an extinet 
[celandic Colony, which history and tradition 
proved had once existed on this coast. 


“Tt was a fact resting upon historical doeu- 
ments, that, in the year 983, one Gunbiorn had 
been driven by a storm to the west of Iceland, 
and had discovered land. It was equally beyond 
doubt that one Eric Raude, or the Red, who was 
under sentence of banishment from Iceland, went 
to settle in this new country, and that fourteen 
years after he had settled there, his son Leif went 
to Norway, adopted Christianity while he was at 
the court of King Olaf ‘Trygvesson, and returned 
with a priest to Greenland. Leif’s grandson, 
Sokke, assembled the colonists at a town, or farm, 
called Brattalid, represented to them that they re- 
quired a bishop for the honor of the colony, and 
for the sake of religion; and a learned priest, call- 
ed Arnold, was selected and consecrated bishop of 
Greenland, in the year 1121, by the Archbishop 
of Lund in Scaria. Seventeen bishops of Green- 
land are known by name, ineluding the last Endrid 
Andreasson, consecrated in 1406. ‘There is proof 
of a marriage contract prepared by him and ex- 
ecuted at Garda, the town and episcopal seat in 
Greenland, three years after his consecration; but 
from about this date all communication with this 
colony appears to have ceased. Pontanus, in his 
history of Denmark, supposes that the extraordi- 
nary pestilence in the northern parts of the world, 
called the Black Death, which appeared about the 
year 1349, may have extended to Greenland, and 
have swept off the colonists. ‘Traditions are still 
current in Scotland and Norway, of whole dis- 
tricts, once cultivated and inhabited, having been 
entirely depopulated by this epidemic disorder— 
the most remarkable and fatal known in tradition 
or history. Pontanus also ascribes it to a prohibi- 
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northern countries, without a license from gov-| great coat on his back, his sextant and chronome- 
ernment. Christian IIL. repealed the edict against) ‘ter in his pocket, and a sheet of instructions. No 
a free trade with Greenland, but it was not until necessary articles, no comforts, no medicines were 
Frederic the Second’s time, in 1578, that any at-| provided at first, much less sent out to meet the 
tempt was made to re-discover the lost colony. lt exhausted traveller. Here were no portable soups, 
appears that, in 1433, some account of this Chris- concentrated essences of meat, canisters of pre- 
tian colony must have reached Rome, for Pope served viands; none of the ingenious devices for 
Eugene LV. appointed one Bartholomy tobe Bishop affording nutritious and wholesome food in small 
of Greenland. It does not appear, however, that bulk, with which even our merchant vessels, on 
he ever reached the country. A letter, an of long voyages, are pepvided. He was literally sent 
Pope Nicholas V. to the Bishops of Skalholt and alone on a voyage of covery in Greenland, 
Holum, in Iceland, of 1448, is said to be extant without any provisions to fall back upon, or carry 
in the Vatican; and the letter refers to a commu- with him. 

nication from the people in Greenland, saying that' “* Captain Graah, sailed from Copenhagen the 
they had been attacked and dis persed by an army 31st of March, 1828, a passenger in a brig be- 
of the natives, but had again assembled and re- longing to the Greenland ‘Trading Company. 
stored their churches, and praying for a bishop; ‘On the 27th April, they made Cape Desola- 
and the Bishops of Skalholt and Holum are re- tion, and came to anchor at Frederic’s Hope, in 
quired, in this brief of the pope, to send them a latitude 62, longitude 50 west of Greenwich. This 
suitable priest.” is the principal settlement of the Danish colony in 
Davis’ Straits. ‘The vessel appears not to have 
been fortified, like a whaler, against the shock of 
ice; and, therefore, had to keep clear of the coast, 
which is always encircled with ice about Cape 
Farewell and the entrance of the Straits, in latitude 
59°. Captain Graah left Frederic’s Hope on the 
5th of June in a Greenland boat, and proceeded 
along the coast, southward, to Juliana’s Hope, the 
settlement nearest to Cape Farewell, in latitude 
60. 42. 54., and longitude 46. 0. 44. From this 
place he was to fit out his expedition of discovery 
round Cape Farewell. ‘The passage is inside of 
innumerable islands and ice fieids. ‘The highest 
mountains on this west coast of Greenland were 
found to be from 4300 to 4500 feet high. They 
are supposed to contain tin, and lead ore, and the 
mineral called Kryolith is used by the natives, 
when, it is ground to powder, to mix with their 
snuff. Although glaciers in many places reach 
from the mountains down to the sea, the country 
is not uninhabitable. ‘Trhere is a jittle pasturage 
for cows, and even potatoes may, in some seasons, 
be cultivated with advantage. Here, also, a small 
fish of the herring species is found in great abun- 
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The manuscripts of the Icelandic Saga, com- 

mitted to writing in the 14th century, at the end 
of which all direct knowledge of the colony ceased, 
describes two settlements,—the Austrbygda or 
Eastern Settlement, containing parish churches, 
two monasteries, 190 farms or inhabited places, 
and the town of Garda—and the Vestrbygda or 
Western Settlement, with 4 parish churches and 
110 farms. Vestiges of buildings in this country 
confirm the fact of the establishment of a colony 
which was universally considered to have been 
situated opposite the mother country, Iceland; 
and, in the 17th century, a number of expeditions 
were fitted out by the Danish government for its 
re-(liscovery, but were unsuccessful, as they were 
unable to approach nearer than 3 to 15 miles of 
the shore, on account of the ice-barrier. In 1721, 
Hans Egide, a leading Protestant missionary, es- 
tablished a colony on an island off the west coast 
of Greenland, among the Esquimaux, which he . 
called Good Hope, without being aware that his 
settlement was in the country once occupied by 
the old colony. There were no traditions among 
the natives of this fact, and the impression was 
that it had been altogether on the inaccessible east 
coast, not within Davis’ Straits. 









































winter food by the natives. It is here, therefore, 














‘* Egide’s colony consists at present of thirteen 
settlements, fifteen smaller mercantile establish- 
ments, and ten missionary stations, of which four 
belong to the Moravian missionaries. ‘The whole 
population connected with them is reckoned to 
consist of about 6000 souls, of whom 150 are 
Europeans, and five or six vessels yearly trade 
with them.”’ 





ments may, from natural circumstances 
for. 


, be looked 





























year 1777, by Arctander 
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houses, overgrown with 














Other fruitless expeditions were attempted by 
Sgide, his son, and Peter Olson Valloes—the lat- 
ter in a Greenland skin boat—for the discovery of 
the Eastern Settlement, between 1752 and 1787. 

“*Egide, who made the Jast attempt, could not, 
on account of the ice, get nearer to land than from 
two and a half to three leagues. ‘The attempt to 
approach: the land appears to have been abandoned 
as hopeless, until Captain Scoresby, in 1822, 
showed by his voyage, that, in much higher lati- 
tudes—viz: between 70. and 75. north, the coast 
was not altogether unapproachable.”’ 

















miles from Juliana’s Hope. 














med in by rocks, 
structure have been taken. 

















without mortar, 
south side towards the sea, and two doors. 
principal entry has been in the west end, 


























The published opinion of Scoresby, that he 
saw no impediment that would have prevented 
him running down the coast to Cape Farewell, 
had his business permitted it, seems to have been 
the stimulus which roused the Danish government 
to send out an able, intelligent, and persevering 
officer, although without any adequate equipment. 


‘*No crew, no second officer, no accompani- 
ment of any kind but one Danish sailor to act as 
his cook, if Captain Graah chose to take a cook 
where no stock of food was provided for him. 
His government did little more than put him on 
shore in Greenland to explore the coast, with his 
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dow entire; and these two end walls 
18 feet high. 
from 7 to 13 feet high, 
The length of the building is 51 
breadth 25 feet. 





are 

















feet, and 























and it and the other windows and niches 
in the walls, not near the level of the floor. 
building has evidently been intended for a church, 
not a dwelling house. 























ed——not even a pavement, or floor—from which 
he conjectures, that this church had 
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dance, and is dried in the sun, and preserved for 
that the most populous of the two ancient seitle- 


The remains of houses and other marks of 
inhabitation discovered by Egide, and about the 
and Bruhn, and revisite “d 
by Captain Graah, are all in this district of Juliana’s 
These remains consist of walls or founda- 
dwarf willow, 
and crowberry, and blackberry heath, but still suf- 
ficiently entire to show the original dimensions, 
The most considerable of these ancient ruins ap- 
pears to be in Igaliko Fiord, about sixteen English 
It stands on a long 
and narrow stripe of land, on which there is little 
grass, but only moss and heath, and which is hem- 
from which the stones of the 
The stones are built 
with care, and in regular courses, but apparently 
There are four windows in the 
The 
and op- 
posite to it, in the east end, is a good arched win- 
16 and 
The side walls are still standing, 
and about four feet thick. 
the 
The arched window is five feet 
four inches high, and four feet four inches wide, 
are high 


The 


Captain Graah had the 
whole interior dug up, but nothing was discover- 
, that it requires great dexterity 
never been 


347 


finished, and that it may be the one alluded to in 





Pope Nicholas V.’ 


s brief of 1448, as being re- 
stored. 


ut we find old chapels and parish 
churches in the north of Scotland, which never had 
in Catholic times, and some which have not at 
the present day, any other flooring than the cot- 
viz: the natural soi! beat by 
Besides this church, many other remains 
buildings have been discovered 
Arctander, Olsen, and others, who have ex- 
plored this district since 1777, when it was first 
colonized. 


tages of the country, 
the feet. 
of 
by 


and described 


It is pretty clearly establishe . as no 
similar remains have been discovered or heard of 
from the natives on the other side of Cape Fare- 
well, viz: on the eastern coast of Greenland, that 
this district of Juliana’s Hope has, in reality, been 
the Austrbygda of the old colony, and the Vestrbyg- 
da has been higher up the Straits, north of Fred- 
eric’s Hope; and the two settlements have been 
divided from each other by the uninhabitable dis- 
trict between, in which the mountains and precipi- 
ces are close to the sea, and the vast glac 1ers filling 
the vallies render it unfit for human inhabitation. 
This opinion is confirmed by the physical circum- 
stances of the country dese ribed by Captain Graak, 

viz: that fish for food abound within the Straits on 
this west coast, and that hares and reindeer are 
numerous, and supply a considerable portion of 
the subsistence of the inhabitants; but on the east 
coast the natives depend entirely on seals and 
whales, and the reindeer and hare are unknown. 
These animals appear never to have penetrated 
across the middle ridge of this vast peninsula, or 
to have found their food on the east side of it. 
‘The natural means of subsistence (fish and game) 
must at all times have determined the amount of 
population in any district of this country, and the 
old settlement, with its churches, monasteries and 
190 parishes, or hamlets, or farms, or inhabited 
places, must have been where food was most at- 
tainable, which it evidently is on the west side of 
this peninsula, viz: within Davis’ Straits, not on 
the east side. This, the antiquarian object of Cap- 

tain Graah’s voyage, appears to be placed beyond 
reasonable doubt. He discovered no ruins after 
passing Cape Farewell, and on coming to the east 


coast, the supposed site of the Austrbygda, he 
could hear of no remains known to the natives; 
and the country is in every respect less dapted 


for subsisting inhabitants by its na 
‘The Greenland are from 
in length, and 5 or 6 feet broad, 
They have the skeleton only of 
keel, , stem, and stern 
these are made usually of the drift wood found 
about the shores. ‘This skeleton, instead of being 
clothed wiih planks, 


tural produets. 

22 to 24 feet 
and 2 feet deep. 
wood, viz: the 


and seats, and 


boats 
ribs 


posts 


is covered with seal skins 


without the hair, stretehed, well greased, and 
sewed together. When dry, this covering is as 
elastic and tight as a drum head. No nails or iron 


The boat is so light that a 
couple of men can carry it; and in case of a leak, 


fastenings are used. 


that is, of a hole being cut tn one of the skins, to 
which it is much exposed in the ice, a lump of 
grease is stuck in the fracture, the boat is hauled 


up on the ice, and a piece of skin sewed over the 
hole. ‘These are called women’s boats, because 
the sewing them, and also rowing them with short 
oars, used in the European way, are performed by 
women. A loaded boat, with four or five female 
rowers, will make 35 or 40 English miles a day, 
but every fifth day it must be hauled up to let the 
skins dry. ‘The kayak is used only by men, and 
is the Esquimaux canoe known to us by specimens 
in our museums, with a deck and hole in it, in 


which the man sits laced in with a water-tight skin 
round his middle. It is 12 or 14 feet long, 14 feet 
broad, covered all over with stretched skin, and is 


so crank, from the top-weight of the man’s body, 
to avoid being 
from such a disaster. ‘The 


overset, or to recover 
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Greenlanders, néillenier. use ie kay si in search- 
ing for and attacking white bears, or seals, and 
brave the heaviest waves in these little buoyant 
swimming vessels. 

‘Captain Graah passed the first winter at Nen- 
nortalik, an island inside of the group of which 
Cape Farewell itself is one. 
paratively mild. ‘The cold was seldom more than 
13 or 14 degrees below the freezing point, while 
in Europe, during the same winter, it was from 
20 to 30 degrees. The severe winters in Europe, 
it is observed by Captain Graah, 
mild in Greenland, and vice versa; and, although 
in the most northerly settlements in the Disco 
Gulf, at Omenak and Uppernavik, the thermome- 
ter will sometimes be 30 degrees under the zero 
of Réaumur, and the rocks are riven asander, and 
even in-doors the blankets will be stiff and cover- 
ed with hoar-froast in the morning, and frozen to 
the pillow; yet, to the feelings, he observes, the 
cold is not so intolerable, if there be no wind, as 
it often is in Copenhagen with the thermometer 
at 16 degrees. 

** On the 21st of March, Captain Graah set out 
on his voyage of discovery, with four Danes, five 
Greenland men, and ten Greenland women as 
rowers, and accompanied by a transport-boat with 
goods and provisions, and several fishermen in 
their kayaks. They went inside of the islands on 
which the capes called C ape Farewell and Staten- 
huk are situated, and through Prince Christian’s 
Sound, at the mouth of which they were detained 
twenty-five days, on an island called Kikkertak, 
by storm and ice. Sending back his transport- 
boat, and superfluous hands, Captain Graali pro- 
ceeded northwards along this coast, between the 
ice and the land, on the 26th of April; but was 
again detained for more than three weeks by the 
ice at a peninsula called Nenneetsuk, in latitude 
60. 28. On the 23d of June, the expedition had 
reached the latitude of 61. 47. and here, from the 
want of provisions to subsist the two boats’ crews, 
Captain Graah sent back the naturalist, M. Vali, 
and the interpreter, M. Mathiesen, who declared 
the dialect of the natives they had met with was 
no longer intelligible to him, and proceeded alone 
with his guide and huntsman, Ernenck. Erienck 
was in his kayak, and Captain Graah in a woman's 
boat, rowed by Ernenck’s wives and other women. 
On the 10th of July, Captain Grash reached NKemi- 
sok, an island in latiinde 63. 36. Here he 
found an assemblage of about one hun wr peop! 
most of whom had never seen an European, but 
by trading w ith others who frequented the Danish 
settlements the y were acquainte “1 with Europea 

wares, such as snuff, other artic a s. 
They were hospitable—entertained the traveller 
with dried seal'’s flesh, fat, and other deli- 
cacies, and he was able to purchase a supply of 
such food from them, ‘They | 


inG- 
somer race than the Esquimaux within Davis’ 
Straits. ‘They 


The winter was com- 


are generally 
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beads, and 


bear's 
were a taller, h 


knew nothing of remains 
dwellings on the mainland, which, they said, was 
alwavs covered with snow, and had no grass; and 
reindeers and hares were unknown to them. Ona 
very little island, called Alnik, 130 people were 
living in their tents for the object of catching se 
bears and fish. ‘They supposed a reindeer’s skin, 
of which one of Captain Graah’s female rowers 
had a pelisse, to be the skin of adog, which proves 
that the reindeer do not frequent this side of Green- 
land. On the 18th of August, after a constant 
struggle to get forward through the small openings 
of clear water between the vast field of ocean-ice 
on one side, and the snow-clad land on the other; 
starving by day, and sleeping under tents by night 
on the shore of the barren islets, Captain Graah 
reached an island in latitude 65. 15. 36. which he 
called Dannebrog’s Isle, and turned back to seek 
winter quarters. He had ascertained, that from 
Cape Farewell, in latitude 59, up to latitude 65, 


auy ol 


le 
tis, 


no inhabitable land and no remains of former hab- 
itations are known to the natives, and that the an- 
cient colony cannot have been situated between 
these two points, But between latitude 65 and 
latitude 69, where Captain Scoresby had landed 
found clear water for his ship, nothing is 
known; and of the coast from latitude 69 to 72, 
which Captain Scoresby had run along without 
obstruction, nothing is known but some points of 
land which he laid down. As Captain Graah took 
possession, with the usual formalities, of all the 
land, and ealled it ** King Frederic the Seventh’s 
Coast,”’ the Danish government should take the 
trouble of exploring and laying down geographi- 
cally their new territories. 

**In October, Captain Graah reached Nukarbik 
in latitude 63. 21. 38., where he passed the win- 
ter. Dried seal’s flesh, often half rotten, and 
always in short supply, was the only food of the 
party. The sluttishness and dirt of the E squimaux, 
which ¢ yaptain Parry describes so racily in his 
voyage, entered here into the daily fare and un- 
avoidable way of living. Hunger made the seal’s 
fat and flesh, with all the filth of the natives, but 
too often welcome to this ill-provided voyager. 

* The whole a ation met with by C aptain 
Graah, between Cape Farewell and Danne brog’s 
Isle, was, he reckons, about six hundred persons; 
and they are diminishing, by numbers who go 
yearly to settle where subsistence is more abun- 
dant, about Fredericsthal. Among this people, 
hunger, it is reported, often leads to abandoning 
the aged, and even to devouring each other—but 
this appears not well ascertained. Captain Graah 
praises highly the honesty, hospitality, and, ac- 
cording to their own ideas, the good manners and 
politeness of these heathens. ‘They have no re- 
ligion, no prayers, sacrifices, or other religious 
but they have a notion of higher un- 
embodied beings, and ascribe a spirit or power to 
fire, water, air, the ocean, &e. 

** Jo the following April of 1830, Captain Graah 
onee more endeavored to penetrate to the north. 
But at the end of July the party = on a bare 
rock, shut in by ice, in latitude 64. 9. Food be- 
scarce, even to starvation. Seals, birds, 
seaweed, could not be found, 
consume d. 4 
the party. For five days and nights some small 
pieces of whaie blubber, which they found in the 
was their only sustenance: and they must 
have perished, if Ernenck’s son had not caught a 


small se 


and 


observ: ances; 


came 


inussels, or were 
sea, 


sal, which was instantly devoured raw 
and hair, 


, hide 
for they had been reduced for two days 
to ice and snow. Soon after, they killed a large 
on which they lived tll they reached Queen 
Maria’s Valley, where 


seal, 
or five families were 
busy with the salmon-fishing. ‘The health of this 
brave officer gave way at last under the accumula- 
tion of hardships, and of bad food, which consisted 
of stinking seal’s flesh dried in the sun the 
ind he be 


his convalescence 


four 


vear 
before, ‘ame seriously ill. He ascribes 
to finding a place abounding in 
hlaeberries and crowberries which, for nearly six 

The 

. 1 

ap pears to have provided no 
No boat with provisions had 


weeks, were the principal food of the party. 
Danish 
me 


government 
licines for them. 
been sent out to meet this forlorn crew, according 
Juliana’s Hope. ‘Twice they 
shipw recked. and were nearly left on a bare 
rock without their boat, for all were too ill to make 
any exertion to save it. At last on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, was already set in, they reach- 
ed Prince Christian's Sound, and the only two 
men who were able to move were despatched to 
Fredericsthal, and some bread and wine were sent 
to them. ‘Thus ended an expedition, as disgrace- 
ful to the Danish government—for fitting out so 
badly, and abandoning so entirely, the officer sent 
out—as it is honorable to the skill, perseverance, 
and high sense of duty of the brave officer who 


to the orders lelt at 


were 


when winter 


Old seal skins were the only food of 
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accomplished so inuch with such want of means 
and of support. In September, 1831, Captain 
Graah, after completing the survey of the districts 
of Juliana’s Hope and Frederic’s Hope, returned 
to Copenhagen. 
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LABOR. 


BY FRANCES OSGOOD, 


Pause not to dream of the future before us! 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us! 

Hark, how Creation’s deep, musical chorus 

Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven! 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 

More and wore richly the rose-heart keeps cluwine 
J ps g ng, 


Till fiom its nourishing stem it is riven. 


“ Labor is worship !”"—the robin is singing; 


“ Labor is worship !"—the wild bee is ringing; 


Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing, : 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature's heart. 

From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower, 

From the rough sod grows the soft-breathing flower: 

From the small insect, the rich coral bower; 


Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks frow his part. 


Labor is life!—’Tis the still water faileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewailcth ; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ! 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens ; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 


Idle 


Play the sweet keys would’st thou keep them in tune. 


hearts only the dark future frightens, 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us 

Rest from all party vexations that neet us; 

Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us; 
Rest from the world-syrens that lure us to ill. 


Work llow ; 


Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow 


—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pi 


Lie not down wearied ‘neath Wo’s weeping 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 
Droop not, though shame, sin and anguish are rowid thee! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee! 

Look on that pure Heaven smiling beyond thee! 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a elod! 
Work—for some good—be it ever so slowly! 
Che 


Labor! 


rish some flower, be it ever so lowly ! 

All labor is noble and holy :— 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 
~vceooer-- 


John Quincy Adams.—In early life a 
sor of Elocation; subsequently, 
States Senator, 


Profes- 
Envoy, United 
Foreign Minister, Secret: iry of 
State, President of the United States, and lastly 
a Congressional Represeitative. 


~7ooo - 


Live not for Yourselves.—Live not merely for 


yourselves, but also for the good of others. 


shiness contracts the soul, 


Self- 
and hardens the heart. 
The man absorbed in selfish pursuit, is inca pable 
of the sweetest, noblest joys of which our nature 
is susceptible. ‘The author of our being has or- 
dained laws, according to which the most exqui- 
site pleasure is conneeted, not with the direct 
pursuit of our own happiness, but witlt the exer- 
cise of benevolence. On this principle it is, that 
he who labours wholly for the benefit of others 
and as it were forgets himself, is far happier than 
the man who makes himself the centre of all his 
affections, the sole object of all his exertions. On 
this principle it was, that our Saviour said, * It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Resolve, 
therefore, to lead lives of usefulness. Be indiffer- 
ent to nothing which has any relation to the wel- 
fare of men. Be not afraid of diminishing your 
own happiness by seeking that of others. Devise 
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liberal things, and let not avarice shut up your ate men of Galilee, were concerned to promote. tion and sensible influences of Divine grace upon 


hand from giving to him that needeth, and to pro- 
mote the cause of piety and humanity. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTIEL 31, 1846. 


Puseyism.—This is the name given to a recent 
attempt at innovation in the discipline and practice 
of the church of England. From a Dr. Pusey, a 
minister of that establishment with whom it origi- 
nated, it derives its peculiar appellation. It has led 
to considerable controversy not only abroad, but 
in this country. ‘The matter in dispute has rela- 
tion to certain ancient customs or formularies of} 
the Romish church which it is the desire of some, 
who are eager to introduce a new order of things, 
to engraft on the present system of ecclesiastical 
government in England. 

This tendency to go back to former supersti- 
tions has been regarded as a singular feature of the 
age, and an anomaly for which it is very difficult 
to account. But we are not at all surprised at this 


While the 


making rapid advancement in almost every other 


movement. human mind has been 
department of knowledge, in the case of religion 
it has regained stationary, or, what is worse, has 
been on the decline. It cannot, however, be de- 
nied that among the various objects that have em- 
ployed the active spirit of the age, religion has 
not failed to come in forashare. Bible societies, 
missionary societies, and other associations almost 
without number, have been formed of late years. 
The world has looked with astonishment and ad- 
miration on those multiplied efforts to promote the 
cause of christianity not only in those countries in 
which it is openly professed, but also in foreign, 
or what are generally called heathen, lands. 

But if we enter into an examination of the sub- 
ject on strictly christian principles, we shall find 
that the religion which has thus been so industri- 
ously propagated, differs in almost all its features 


from that of its acknowledged founder. It is i 
litle more than a peculiar hind of hea- 
thenism, only wanting the name. In laying down 


fact very 


these remarks, we express ourselves with caution, 


and from a deliberate conviction, founded on a eare- 
ful and dispassionate consideration of the subject. 
We have only to look to the state of the hierarchy 
], as an exemplification of the views 


here advanced. 


. , ' 
in Englan 


The clergy of that establishment, 


while they pay their devoirs so far to the spirit of 


christianity as to profess to have a divine eall te 
the ministerial office, look upon their peculiar eall- 
ing, almost to a man, in a secular light, or as a 
means of promoting their worldly interests. ‘This 
is an observation the truth of which cannot be de- 
nied, so obvious and notorivus is the fact; and yet 
this class of men are the acknowledged represen- 
tatives of that religion of which they are the le- 
galized agents or custodiers. 

It cannot but be evident to every one who re- 
flects on the simple doctrine, the non-worldly 
spirit, and self-denying precepts of Jesus Christ, 
that all this has but litile affinity with the religion 
which he and his immediate followers, the illiter- 


Every system of divinity, as it is called, which is 
supported by an order of men who look to the 
echools of science for their chief qualification, and 
who ** preach for hire and divine for money,” is 
entirely at variance with the pure and sublime re- 
ligion of him who employed uneducated persons 
as the first messengers of the gospel, and com- 
manded them, ‘freely ye have received, freely 
give,”’ 

So long as this state of things continues, and so 
long as the people are willing to confide the cause 
of religion to an interested portion of their fellow- 
men, we shall be flattered with a great deal of what 
bears the name of christianity, but which, in its 
essential features and character, may be justly re- 
garded as only a particular species or modification 
of Paganism. Proteus-like, it may undergo in- 
numerable changes or transformations, but it re- 
mains virtually the one thing,—the same cold, for- 
mal, and inanimate creature, without strength or 
activity as relates to the spiritual interests of man. 

It is a conclusion at which we have long arriv- 
ed, that until mankind take religion into their own 
hands; until they make it a subject of personal in- 
terest and inquiry; and until they rid themselves 
of the idea that the duties which belong to it may 
be performed by this kind of hired proxy, it is in 
vain to expect any substantial change for the bet- 
ter. New forms may take place, new doctrines 
may be advanced, new systems may be propos- 
ed—all this may dazzle and amuse the minds of 
the people, who may be still more drawn to their 
teachers by-the zeal which is exhibited on these 
eccasions, while, during all this time, the vital in- 
terests Of religion are sustaining a very great loss. 

We know not to what the event referred to in 
the commencement of this article may eventually 
lead, nor do we deem it a matter of very great im- 
portance. It appears to be little more than a child- 
ish dispute about trifles. For instance, the man- 
ner in which what is called the eucharist, or the 
Lord’s supper, should be administered, constitutes 
ene of those points on which this controversy 
turns, and which is engaging the attention of grave 
doctors of divinity—a subject which has no in- 
trinsic merit whatever, having reference solely to 
a physical circumstance that has no real or neces- 
sary connexion with true religion. ‘The latter is 
wholly of an inward or spiritual character, and has 
relation to the state or frame of the mind, nor to 
ihe outward elements of bread, or wine, or water. 

We entertain very little doubt, that if the human 
mind had been left free to act, or rather if had 
exercised its own proper privileges, it would long 
since have discovered the folly and inutility ol 
these things, and have turned its attention to mat- 
ters of far greater importance. ‘The community 
would have left the disputants to setile these idle 
questions among themseives, and ridding itself of 
the heavy ineubus or incumbrance of priesteralt, 
would have had recourse to the inward teacher, or 
spirit of truth, which is able to lead and guide into 
all truth. 

In the consideration of this subject, we are 
forcibly impressed with the great value of our 
characteristic testimony to the immediate opera- 


the human mind, and its perfect ability, agreeably 
to the language of the apostle, to build up all who 
are governed by it, and to give them an inheritance 
among the sanctified. May all who are convinced 
of the truth of this testimony continue unwavering 
and unabated in their attachment to it. May they 
endeavor, by all suitable means, to promote a simi- 
lar feeling in the minds of others; for on a result 
of this kind, and not upon an increased zeal for 
external rites and ceremonies, depend the progress 
of true religion, and of consequence, the highest 


interests of human society. 
+—<eoor 
Li A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 


Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &c. held at 


he usual place, on 4th-day evening next, the 4th proximo, 


will be 


at 74 o’clock. 
J. M. ELLIS, 
L. GILLINGHAM, 
Philada., 1st mo. 31st. 1846. Clerks. 
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RECORD OF NEWS. 


Interesting Discoveries.—The 


Times of the 29th ult., has a letter from the celebrated as- 


Astronomical London 
tronomer, Sir James South, stating the discove ry of a new 
planet among the Asteroids, by a German named Hencke, 
not Encke.) Professor Schumacher writes from Altona, 
28th ult., that Encke got an observation on the 20th ult., 
which enabled him to calculate its orbit. It performs its 
revolution round our sun in 1565 days. The siderial strang- 
er has been named Astrea. 


Th { 


leresting Communication from S.C. Walker of this city, in 


. 5. Gazette of the 27th inst., has, also, another in- 


regard to Bicla’s Comet, now approaching its perihelion. 


Lieutenant Maury, of the Washington Observatory, discov- 


ered on the 2Uth inst., th 


it instead of being a single comet 
ented the appearance of two comets, moving side by 
ich has since been confirmed by observations at the 
The distance 


22d inst., 


of the High School of this city. 

between 1 
was 4e 

irture of 


iese two bodies, by measurement on the 
00 miles. ‘Two days afterwards it was 49,800, a 


he 


two from one mass, : 


900 miles, which seems to think indicates 


: recent scparation of the Sa motion 


be re- 
He thinks, 


is owing to the sun’s heat inducing a 


three months only, at their present rate, would 


n in their present positien. 


polar “the two porti 


| ys. From observations had 


iration of these two bodies is still 


still in the same field of vis- 


toe 
ules 


that their brilliancy 


d and third months, when they 


iked eye, 


be 
nation 2° 13’, at 6 o’cloe nean time, 


| probably visible en The right ascen- 


ion on the 3d of next m 1 will 


16° 31’, south decli- 


‘These comets present an anomoly in the history of mod- 


rn European Astron my, as no notice of the kind is on re 


is stated to 


peared with two heads.—Ebps, Inrex. 


cord, although in the Chinese Annals a comet 


lave OnCC ap 


In our last, we announced that a change had taken place 


in the British ministry, and that 


More recent « 


Premier, Sir Robert Peel, had resumed the reins of govern- 


a new cabinet was about 


to be formed. irrivals inform us that the late 


ment, and that the existing corn laws will probably remain 
in full foree—a circumstance which, in the present state of 
the 


country, will be likely to engender an alarming degree 


of dissatisfaction in the put lic mind. The tone of fee ling 
is relates to the pending difficulties with this country, is 
regarded as pacific’ Future accounts from abroad will be 


looked for with much interest. 


Outlay.—The State of Maryland is said to have expend- 


ed $147,940 in transporting free people of color to Siberia. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
SEEING THE COUNTRY BY STEAM. 


“To the Lovers of the Romantic and Beauti- 
ful.—One of the speediest, most delightful, and 
economical trips ever offered to the public, has 
been opened up by the running of Percy’s new 
fast coach, ‘ Lightning,’ between C. and the rail- 
way station at'S. ‘The Lightning will leave the 
Turf Hotel every morning at six a. M., reaching 
the station in time for breakfast and the second 
morning train for B. From B. a steamer starts 
for L. half an hour after the arrival of the train, 
60 that parties can be taken there, have an hour 
and a half for dinner, and then proceed by the six 
o’clock train for D., whence an evening train will 
convey them by the eastern line to C.; thus allow- 
ing them to pass over upwards of 200 miles of the 
finest country in one day. N. B. ‘Tickets clear- 
ing the whole route, without any extras for guards 
and drivers, may be had at the Lightning office.” 


Captivated by this tempting notice, I rode into 
C., secured a ticket, put up at the Turf, and went 
to bed full of hope for the morrow. What a de- 
lightful thing it is to dream! None of your airy 
fantastic dreamings, where you are haunted with 
the dread of sinking through the filmy firmanent 
into which you are exalted; one of your scenes of 
bustling human enjoyment, where the suspicion 
of insincerity is apt to intrude upon your happiest 
moments; but a dream of nature, where everything 
is bright and veritable—the waters calm and sun- 


lit—the turf green and soft—the flowers sweetly 
scented—and the music 

Rap, tap, tap! 

Was ever dream so interrupted by the officious 
hand of a waiter? Come in. 

Half-past five, sir—and here is hot water. 

And what sort of weather? 

Beautiful morning, sir—only the winds a little 
in the east; but that will be nothing once the day’s 
fairly up. 

Rap, tap! 

Well? 

Boots, sir—allow me to fasten your straps, sir. 
This way, sir—cup of coffee in the parlor, sir. 

Cream? 

Yes, sir! Sorry—none till eight, sir; but here 
is some of last 

Coat, sir! ‘That’s the horn, sir—start in a min- 
ute, sir. 

Why, it is not ten minutes since I got up yet. 

Clock must be behind, sir—passengers all taken 
their seats—kept the box for you, sir. Back at 
ten, sir?—something hot, sir?—same bedroom, 
sir? 

This side, sir—care of the wheel, sir—your 
umbrella, sir. 

Thus had a quarter of an hour seen me knock- 
ed up, booted, coffee’, coated, and seated on the 
Lightning; and away we rattled through the yet 
unawakened streets of C. Unless during the 
minute that was grudgingly spent in picking up 
an additional passenger, I saw nothing of C. save 
rows of painted fronts, fastened window-boards, 
and gilded signs; and these reeled and danced and 
mingled in my eye like so many phantasmagoria, 
so rapidly were we wheeled along. For aught 
that I could discern, the gilded lamb might have 
been the brushmaker’s boar, and the comb-manu- 
facturer’s elephant might have been safely substi- 
tuted for the hatter’s beaver. I do recollect, how- 
ever, of a tall chimney-stack, to the top of which 
two bricklayers were being hoisted—the impres- 
sion being deepened by the driver’s remark, that 
he “shouldn't on no account like to travel in such 
a wehicle.’’ About as safe there as in the Light- 
ning, if you go on at such arate. ‘* Bless you, 
no, sir; this is nothing to what we do when once 
clear of the town.” And true it was; for, on round- 
ing another corner, we were spinning along at the 


rate of twelve miles an hour, to be in time for the 
nine o’clock train at S., allowing half an hour for 
breakfast. 

The route between C. and S. is described by 
the guide-book as one of the most picturesque in 
the island, ** presenting a succession of hill and 
valley, well-wooded estates, castellated mansions, 
and abounding withal in historical associations.” 
As to the hill and valley, these I can answer for, 
for a more breakneck drive could not well be im- 
agined; but as to its beauties, I had no sooner fix- 
ed my eye on a picturesque spot, than whisk went 
the Lightning, and a clump of wood or a shaggy 
knoll blotted it out from my vision. It was of no 
use to attempt the landscape, so I betook myselt 
to the country seats; but here I was even worse; 
for before I could learn the name, the owner, and 
one-third of the history of number one, numbers 
two and three stood displaying their fronts in the 
morning sun, and claiming their share of atten- 
tion. Besides, the dread of an overturn kept my 
eye about as much on the road as on the country, 
so that all was confusion and jumble; no calm lei- 
surely survey, that would enable a man of ordina- 
ry capacity to receive and arrange his ideas in 
proper order. 

‘* What's the clock, sir?”’ interrupted our driver. 
Twenty minutes pasteight. ‘Three miles yet, 
and only ten minutes! Come, my chickies, this 
won't do;”’ and away the cattle toiled and steam- 
ed as if another ten minutes were never to be 
granted us. 

A little past the ’pointed time we were set down 
at S.; but before we were fairly seated in the 
breakfast-room of the ** Union,’ it was found 
there was only a quarter of an hour left for what 
is usually the pleasantest of all meals. As is usual 
upon such occasions, nothing was to be had that 
was wanted, and everything that we did not care 
for was before us in profusion. Amidst orders, 
counter orders, the bustling of waiters, and the 
struggle of every one for himself, the signal bell 
rang, and I had to declare myself breakfasted, 
though at the moment I could not for my life have 
told what I had ate or drank, or whether indeed | 
had taken anything at all. During the rush of 
greatcoats, carpet-bags, and umbrellas to the rail- 
way omnibus, I got a glimpse of the one street 
and church of S.; saw a considerable stir in the 
getting up of frontages; but beyond this, the little 
town and its trade might have as well been in the 
moon for anything that I could learn. In three 
minutes we were down at the station, and given 
over to the train. 

Pleasant travelling by your railway train, to be 
sire, where one is shot along at the rate of twenty- 
five miles an hour, and where the fields, hedge- 
rows, trees, and cattle, seem to the dizzy sight to 
be equally alive, and all equally intent on keeping 
up a merry dance to the music of the wheels.— 
We had sixty or seventy miles before us; in other 
words, a three hours’ trip; a pretty fair opportuni- 
ty, thought I, for picking up a little knowledge of 
the surrounding country. I strained my eyes till 
their very nerves began to crack, for the purpose 
of observing the style of crop and culture on either 
side, but vain was the effort. Every field pre- 
sented the same uniform green, which radiated, 
circled, and wheeled before the eye in misty in- 
discrimination, Nor was there anv greater sta- 
bility of form; for what was this minute square 
was next oblong or round; and before I could note 
the arrangement of the farmstead on the left, the 
mansion on the right was swimming away in the 
distance. In fact, I felt as if placed on an island, 
with a current of country sweeping past me on 
both sides with extreme velocity. Baffled in my 
attempt to decipher the immediate, | betook my- 
self to the remote, trusting with the poet, that dis- 
tance might lend “* enchantment to the view;’’ but 
in this quarter | was even more unfortunate, for 
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the easterly breeze had brought a creeping fog, 
which robed the heights in a ** more than azure 
hue,” and the level plains was far too flat to be 
interesting. Hedgerows, indistinct masses of trees, 
here a whitewashed front, and there such another, 
a cloud of smoke rising from the chimney of a 
coal-work, and vying in blackness with another 
sent forth by an iron-foundry, formed, as long as 
I had patience to look, the principal parts of the 
picture. Abandoning every idea of scenery, | 
threw myself back from the window, in the hope 
and with the intention of a conversation with one 
of my fellow-passengers. ‘The first | attempted 
was a lady right opposite; but so convulsively did 
she grasp the hand-rail, and so broken were her 
replies, that it appeared absolute cruelty to force 
her to articulate. She had evidently read the last 
‘dreadiul railway accidenv” in the newspapers, 
and sat expecting every minute to be the victim 
of a similar catastrophe. The next I turned to 
was evidently a cattle-dealer, a man of jolly di- 
mensions, and to whom the habit of locomotion 
had rendered railway, steamboat, or stage-coach a 
matter of equal indifference. Eyeing my move- 
ment, he shrewdly intercepted me with a remark 
about the weather; and drawing his travelling cap 
over his ears, adjusting himself in a corner, evi- 
dently with the intention of sleeping out the rest 
of the journey. ‘I always does so on a long 
stage; and it is the best thing one can do, ’special- 
ly if he has been over-hours the night before.” — 
This was an extinguisher to my hopes of conver- 
sation in as far as he was concerned; and I could 
have no more ventured upon our only ober com- 
panion, though in a public conveyance, than I 
would have obtruded into his counting-room. He 
was over head and ears among papers and calcu- 
lations, evidently on some business speculation; 
and seemed, from the occasional glances which he 
stole at the surrounding country, to be grudging 
the time consumed in his conveyance. Three 
hours of travel were just to him three hours of 
business. He seemed, indeed, to be one of those 
souls who would consent to be shot from the 
mouth of a cannon, provided it would transport 
him more quickly to his destination; and had no 
more notion of the companionship of travel, than 
he would have thought of entering into conversa- 
tion with every one that walked with him in the 
same street. Luckily, our destination was near 
at hand, and in less than half an hour we were 
safely set down in the suburbs of B. 

Now, thought 1 to myself, I shall have a sur- 
vey of this fine thriving port—its docks, streets, 
and ware-houses. It is half an hour yet to the 
time of embarkation, and a man with a ready eye 
can do a vast deal in outline even in thirty min- 
utes, provided he meet no interruption. Out, 
therefore, I sallied, noticing the structure and ar- 
rangement of the new station and docks; but just 
as | was making the next turn, a fellow shouting 
and waving his hat came coursing behind me.— 
‘** Going with the steamer, sir?”’ ic Yes, half an 
hour hence.”’ ‘*She’s goin’ in a few minutes, 
sir, a-once they take in their coals, as the tide is 
fast falling, owin’ to the easterly wind; and if you 
don’t want to lose your passage, you’ better be 
waitin’ on.” Most unaccountable again; just as 


1 was in a fair way of enjoying one portion at 
least of my trip, to be thwarted in this way—was 


ever mortal so unfortunate! It was of no use, 
however, to soliloquize. I had engaged for my 
trip; and if I did not choose to move forward, I 
must either remain where I was, or wheel back 
at double expense the unenjoyed route I had pass- 
ed. Abandoning my ramble around B., I stalked 
sulkily on board the steamer, and in fifteen min- 
utes was out on the open sea. Now, said I, ina 
vaunting tone, I shall at least have thirty miles of 
delightful coasting; and so seating myself in a 
quiet nook, and unsheathing a pocket telescope, I 
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begen to reconnoitre the beautiful vie and snug 
villages that stud that seasboard. Out, out, how- 
ever, the steamer held, every stroke diminishing 
the distinctness of my prospect, till at last 1 might 
as well have looked through a bit of horn as thro’ 
the lenses of my telescope. * What's all this fur, 
captain, if you please?” ** Why, sir, the coast 
is shoal here, and the falling tide and easterly 
wind compel us to hold out as well as we 
It’s our s ales! course, though not the best for your 
prospect. Done again! aud so I rushed below 
in des spalr, and in ten minutes’ time got gloriously 
sea-sick. Ugh! groaned I, and these are the plea- 
sures of travelling, up to the 
pier of L., it was fully three-quarters of an hour 
beyond the usual time, leaving those who 
had a stomach to dine the brief space of forty 
minutes for that important ceremony. As for me, 
dinner was out of the question; so swallowing a 
glass of brandy and water, I threw myself on the 
sofa, sick, dispirited, and discontented. The sofa, 
like every thing else, seemed to be leagued against 
me, for it heaved and rocked, and swung most 
tremendously; and so [ sallied out to the open air 
to await the starting of the train by the eastern 
route for the little seaport | had left in the morn- 
ing. 

Misfortune by this time had overcome my phi- 
losophy, as well as—I am sorry to own it—my 
good nature; so planting myself in the firs t class, 
{ drew my cloek around me, pulled down my 
” templar” over ears and eyes, and drew a magic 
circle of sleep between me and the world of my 
fellow-travellers. 1 heard no one, saw no one, 
and cared, not whether the train passed through 
barren moors or paradises of fertility. All that 
I wished and prayed for was to be speedily 
down at the spot whence I had started. In due 
time we drew up at the southern suburb of C.; 
aud now shame and confusion took hold of me.— 
How was | to reply to the hundred queries that 
were sure to be made as to the way in which | 
had enjoyed my trip? how did the country look? 
what thought L of S., of B., or of L.2 All these 
pierced me like so many daggers, till a mischiev- 
ous thought rushed across my brain. I shall take 
note of C. by gaslight, describe the magnificence 
of its streets, the elegance of its shops, the blaze 
and. beauty, and so forth, in such language that 
my friends at the ‘Turf will not be able to discover 
their own city in the description. 1 shall check- 
mate them for once, thought I; and as I was gloat- 
ing over this idea, an obsequious tap was made on 
my shoulder. si Mr. Brown, l suppose?”’ The 
same, if you please. ‘* | have been sent, sir, from 
the ‘Turf with this cab, to bring you quickly up, 
as Mr. Jones is waiting you Will 
you step in, sir?” I instinctively obeyed the re- 
quest; slam went the door; and away went the cab 
like fury over the rough and rattling causeway.— 
When I recovered myself, I reflected on my gas- 
light susvey of C., and shouted fellow to 
drive slowly; but he mistook the injunction, and 
only plied the whip with double effect. In ten 
minutes I was fairly set down at the ‘Turf, having 
since morning accomplished a distance exceeding 
two hundred miles, and, as the phrase goes, “seen 
the country. After with my friend 
Jones—whiose queries I parri d like a fencer—I 
hurried to bed, and passed the night, as I had the 
day, amid the bustle of coaches, railway trains, 
and steamers, which danced, and wheeled, and 
circled in my brain, till the kind hand of ** boots’’ 
knocked me up to consciousness and breakfast the 
following morning. 

Such to me at least were the delights of modern 
travelling—the beauties of a ** pleasure trip”’ taken 
in glowing June for the avowed purpose of seeing 
the country. Reader, if by your travels you wish 
to see and learn, and inw ardly digest, go by some 
decent christian conveyance, be it even a carrier's 


can. 


When we steered 


thus 


sel 


on business. 


the 


supping 


van; but avoid as you would an enemy railway 
trains, steamboats, and stage-coaches that ‘* beat 
the mail.’’ Such whisking and shooting through 
space is tov much for ordinary capacities; it allows 
no time for the mind to receive, handle, and store 
ideas in a proper and methodical manner. ‘The 
senses must either take impressions by halves, 
and toss them to the memory as they come, or 
despairing give up the task of receiving them at 
all. We who have been accustomed from our 
youth to a constitutional six or eight miles an 
hour, have no conception of thirty; our mental 
operations are not habituated to such haste; it is 
absolute cruelty to compel one to live in such a 
hurry. With the next generation, born and train- 
ed amid steam and bustle, it may be all very well; 
their perceptions wiil partake of the attributes that 
surround them, and the record of their memory 
may be kept in stenography, instead of, as with 
us, in a plain Roman hand. ‘Train the young, 
say we, to as much speed as you please; but, for 
humanity’s sake, let us who belong to a declining 
state of things accomplish our final state at the 
pace to which we have been so long accustomed. 
~.3e> 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
AFFABILITY. 

It was a happy saying of the half-civilized New 
Zealander, when apologizing for the rather vehe- 
ment eloquence of his untutored brother, ‘* that 
his mouth was great because his heart was warm.” 
In other words, the savage was of a frank, gener- 
ous and open nature. Had he been a sulky, mo- 
rose barbarian, he would have drawn his cloak up 
to his chin, and met the white man with frowns 
instead of words, or slunk away to the forest; a 
cunning, selfish barbarian, only intent on presents 
of muskets and tobacco, he would have cringed 
and touched noses till he bad melted the expected 
donor into liberality; or a treacherous savage, he 
would have brought pigs and potatoes, spread the 
mat, and lighted the fire for the stranger against 
whom, during sleep, he had determined to raise 
the tomahawk. But he had a warm heart, and 
therefore he shook hands, talked, whooped, and 
danced—shook hands, talked, and whooped again. 
** His mouth great beeause his was 
warm.” ‘The same attribute obtains among every 
class of people—enlightened as well as barbarian; 
only amongst the former it is known by the more 
familiar and less figurative term—A ffability. 

‘Though literally signifying the disposition to 
talk to, or converse with, affability totally 
tinct from garrulity. A garrulous person is always 
chattering either from vanity or some fancied ac- 
quirement, or for the mere gratification of a gos- 
siping propensity. ‘There is no generosity or no- 
bleness of sentiment in his talk; no reflection or 
feeling which you can associate with any amiable 
quality either of head of heart. In fact, he 
speaks more the !ess he thinks, and, like a shal- 
low brook, makes all the greater noise that there 
is no breadth or volume in the source whence his 
chattering proceeds. He un annoyance and 
hindrance to every one, inundating them with 
talk, without respect to time, situation, or occa- 
sion. He would much rather that he was listen- 
ed to only by great people; but, failing these, he 
wil stick like a limpet to any one forbearing, or 
weak enough to give him an audience. The * in- 
deed,’ ** very good,” and ‘ah, really,”” which 
the listener meant as conclusive interjections, the 
chatterer mistakes for incentives, and so proceeds 
with increased volubility. Nay, the direct *‘ so | 
have heard,”’ or ** 1 don’t care for that,’’ has no 
power to obstruct the current of his words: he 
rather glories in a little interference, that he may 
have the pleasure of placing the matter in what 
he conceives to be an entirely new light. Be the 
listeners gay or sad, exulting over success or sor- 
rowing under some severe privation, it is all one 


was heart 


} 
is als- 


is 
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to the chatterer; he has no more appreciation of 
their feelings than if he had been a speaking au- 
tomaton. Not so with the affable man: he ad- 
dresses this or that one, because he acts from the 
impulses of a frank, generous, and 
ture, 

words, 


brotherly na- 
There is an unmistakeable import in his 
however few; nay, his very air and man- 
ner would amply interpret his feelings, though his 
words were altogether wanting. ‘This gift of af- 
fability has no special hankerings after the titled 
or great. Its morning salute or weather remark 
comes in tones as frank and kindly to the pauper 
as to the peer, perhaps more 80, as considerations 
arise in connexion with the former to which the 
feelings of the affable are peculiarly alive. Open 
aud generous as is this disposition of affability, it 
knows that the tones of hilarity are as bitterness 
to the mourner, and that condolence is not for the 
individual boisterous with joy. ‘lhe affable man 
has a head to perceive as well as a heart to feel, 
and thus he knows when, where, and to whom to 
address No one ever wished 
that he should say one word less, or felt for a mo- 
ment as if he could have bowed him from his 
presence, 


his conversation. 


As affability has nothing in common with gar- 
rulity, so it is far removed from officiousness.— 
The officious man elbows himself forward where 
his presence is often the least desired and tenders 
his questionable services in cases where such of- 
fers are a perfect rudeness and annoyance. In 


company, conversation is absolutely drugged with 
and he questions with such perti- 
one would imagine he had received 
the commission of confessor-general to society.— 


his opinions; 
nacity, that 


Ele is ever obtruding on other people’s business, 
on the plea of tendering assistance; and his advice 
follows so rapidly, that it would seem all other 
men were dolts, and he the only one capable of 
directing them. ‘To be sure sibddian often 
manifests itself where it cannot possibly have any 
personal object to serve, and where it is evidently 
the result of vanity, or of want of power to dis- 


criminate between what is st 


rictly secret, and what 
is the legitimate object of a frie ndly interest. ‘The 
affable man is never at fault in this penponti He 
has a delicate perception of where he shall or shall 
not present himself; and his generous courtesy of- 
ten renders him a welcome visitor, under circum- 
stances which would be 
other individuals. 


nature to be so 


absolutely exclusive of 
He is frank, because it is his 
, but his generosity teaches him 
what is due to others; hence he is never found ob- 
truding. Officiousness is an office, a characteris- 
tic of mind, which impinges on others; affability a 
virtue, which appears chiefly as flowing from its 
possessor. In the one case we look upon society 
other we admire 
e gilts of the individual. 


as the sufferers, in the 


abl 


the ami- 
The affable man con- 
verses freely on subjects which he may approach, 
maintaining all the while a proper deference for 
opinions of others, His sentiments are ex- 
pressed without any semblance of opinionative- 
and though approaching and approachable 
in every respect, there is none of that interference 
and counsel-tendering which renders the officious 
so insufferable. 

Again, affability, though implying a frank, cour- 
teous, and kindly demeanour, has nothing to do 
with impertinent familiarity. Proceeding upon 
the idea that it is only from members of the same 
family, and from the most intimate acquaintances, 
that we are to permit familiarity, there can be no- 
thing so objectionable in ordinary behavior as this 
characteristic. Your familiar man is quite as in- 
timate with you on the occasion of your second 
meeting, as though he had been your brother or 
bosom companion. He thursts his arm into yours 
with an air of easy assurance, takes you by the 
button, or slaps you on your shoulder, calls you 
by your christian name, which, if John, is sure in 


tne 


ness, 
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a om seconds to familiarize into Jack; congratu- 
lates, condoles, or questions you on matters so 


strictly personal, that vou are really at a loss 
whether to pity him for his stupidity, or kick him 
for his impudence. Affability never offends on 
this score. It is the emanation of a manly sensi- 
bility, discharging itself into society freely and 
generously, yet without overstepping the bounds 
of the strictest politeness. ‘The affable man can 
converse, or can be conversed with, on the occa- 
sion of his first meeting, with the most perfect 
freedom, can render the stage-coach or steamboat 
agreeable by his obliging and intelligent demeanor; 
and this too without appearing at the end of the 
journey in any other light than that of a pleasant 
stranger. You may meet him five times or fifty 
times, he will be the same respectful acquaintance— 
the same frank and buoyant conversationist, who 
feels that he owes the duty of cheerful words to 
his fellow-men—a debt which he can perfectly 
well discharge, without transgressing the limits of 
a merely general relation. Nay, it is this very 
generality of feeling, this truly cosmopolite spirit 
of social frankness, that carries him beyond offici- 
ousness and familiarity. In the light of kindness, 
every man stands in the same relation to him; and 
it is a littleness of which he has no conception, to 
drop from the broad principle of brotherly recog- 
nition to that of personal intermeddling. 

It is sometimes objected by a certain narrow- 
minded set, that the practice of affability tends to 
lessen the respect of their subordinates; 
words, interferes with what they imagine to be 
their personal dignity. ‘* Dignity’? must have a 
very questionable foundation if its stability even 
runs the risk of being affected by a frank and cour- 
teous demeanor. ‘There may be such a thing as 
servility engendered by fear and hypocrisy, but 
there can be nothing like true respect when it is 
not acquired by kindness and consideration. It is 
familiarity on the part of a superior, not affability, 
that induces subordinates to indulge in improper 
liberties. ‘The nobleman may have a kind and 
pleasant word for,the meanest man on his estate 
without losing one tittle of real dignity: and so 
may the master have for his employe, wma 
compromising either his authority or right to di- 
rect. It often happens, because there is too little 
attention bestowed upon the culture of this char- 
acteristic, that the employed conceives a dislike 
for the employer, and acts as if his interests were 
at variance. A few kindly words, a little consid- 
erate attention, on the part of masters, always sup- 
posing it to be united with substantial justice, 
would prevent, we are confilent, much of that un- 
pleasant feeling of class which so frequently pre- 
vails, and would be the most effectual extinguisher 
to those strikes and feuds which form one of the 
most unamiable features of the present age. 


in other 


Such is affability taken in contradistinetion to 
garrulity, officiousness or familiarity. 
by itself, itis one of the most amiable that can 
adorn the human character. Proceeding from a 
generous feeling of brotherly love—from a broad 
feeling of philanthropy, which knows no personal 
or sectarian antipathies—it breathes kindness and 
encouragement to all. It carries an atmosphere 
of cheerfulness around it, makes the desponding 
think that the world is not quite so bad after all, 
lightens the burden of the oppressed, smoothes the 
wrinkles of the fretful and sulky, and reconciles 
to each other the offending and the offended. The 
public street would be but a vista of moving au- 
tomatons, were it not for the friendly recognition, 
the hearty shake of the hand, or the affectionate 
inquiries of your affable men. Without them the 
business of life would be a sullen huckstering, in- 
terrupted only by the impertinencies of the offici- 
ous and familiar. Be it in public or in private, 
affability is ever a welcome attendant, smoothing 
down asperities, and thawing that reserve which 


As a quality 
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is apt to degenerate into heart coldness or posi- 
tive ill-breeding. As it is pleasant and agreeable 
and useful to others, so it is indicative of a manly 
and generous sensibility. It is incompatible with 
a morose, selfish, or deceitful nature; and we may 
rest assured, with the New Zealander, that he who 
owns it, ** has his mouth great because his heart 
is warm.”’ 


MORALIZING ON CLOUDS. 


We marked a few days since for publication, a 
little anecdote, 
membrance. 


which struck us as worthy of re- 
We have mislaid the paper, and 
forgotten the names, but it was something like the 
following: 


A lady went to some benevolent gentlemen to 
solicit an important favor for a little child. ‘The 
favor was promptly granted. ‘I will go home,” 
said the lady, *‘and when the child gets large 
enough, I will teach him to thank you for your 
kindness.”’ 

**T am but the cloud,”’ said the Doctor, “ that 
gives the shower; let him thank the Being above 
the clouds that gives the means.”’ 

That is the story, with the omission of names, 
and the probable loss of a good deal of grace in 
the narrative. But it struck us that the good doc- 
tor had 
illustration. ‘The good gifts that kind hearted men 
bestow, come down upon the recipients with fresh- 
ness and beneficence, like the outpouring of the 
summer cloud upon the parched earth. We look 
upward, and bless the well stored magazine whence 
descend the means of delight, and the cause of our 
gratitude. ‘There is a power, however, beyond, 
that gathers into the granaries of the skies, the 
harvests of moisture that the earth sends up, and 
in His own time, ** compels” that they 1 
give back their treasures. We mark not this, mark 
not the mighty ** hand”’ that works these wonders, 
but as we gaze upwards, the vehicle of the bless- 
ings dims our sight, and shortens our survey, and 
we thank the cloud, because we see it; and forget 
the power beyond, the power whose intercepted 
light makes gorgeous the upper surface of the 
storm chariot, and whose absence, or whoue pres- 
ence unapparent, gives darkness, like the shadow 
of death, to that pillary cloud whence descends 
the blessing. 

But the good man, the man of liberal heart and 
open hand, is indeed like the cloud that sends 
down the former and the latter rain, that gives 
here and there the shower which invigorates, 
cheers, and nourishes. He feels the warmth 
above him, and owns the influence by the trans- 
mission of his supplied store. He goes and gives 
out of his means, to cheer the desolate and the 
famished, and returns to see the fruits of his bene- 
fits to others, as the clouds after the rain. Boun- 
tiful, rich, and abundantly useful, is the man of 
open hand, who, like the summer cloud, comes 
suddenly, and gives when most needed; comes in 
the warmth of day, comes without a chill, comes 
without token of preparation, and gives down the 
means of good, without a foresounding of words, 
and without the evidences of inability to retain 
blessings in the gift and in the manner, going forth 
with no evidence of exhaustion, passing onward 
as if to continue the blessing to thousands, living 
and helping to live. 

The clouds that gather with the east wind, that 
come thickening up the sky, that darken for days 
before they rain, and seem to have their contents 


the clouds, 


shaken out by the violence of the gale, and the’ 


chills which it imparts—clouds that chill all be- 
neath them, and make the herbage look winter- 
like, as it takes almost reluctantly and than\lessly 


the descending storm; clouds that are wasted by 


the moisture they exude—they, too, like the giv- 
ing man, 





been eminently felicitous in his choice of 


like the man who has treasured up the! 





savings of a hard life; and when they can no longer 
be retained for himself, when they must cease to 
be his, then with sighs at the separation of soul 
and body, that is, money and himself, with the 
sound of trumpets, to make a virtue of necessity, 
he pours down upon others, withouta single warm- 
ing smile of true benevolence, ail that he has, and 
all that he is. He sees no benefit spring from his 
last sacrifice, and there jis no expression of grati- 
tude for the course which he has given to that 
which be could not retain. 

When the summer cloud that has poured out its 
bounties upon the grateful earth passes on, the 
pleasure which it has given is doubled by the 
hope which it imparts, that it will renew its bless- 
ing. We see in the distance the bow of promise, 
gemming its exhaustless skirts, and the blessings 
which it is giving to others becomes the means 
of hope to us. So the man of habitual benevolence 
gives assurance to the afflicted ones that his hand 
is not to be staid by the continuance of his active 
goodness to the sufferers; and, to change the fig- 
ures, we are, by his attention to them, assured of 
a renewal of his goodness to us, just as the hour 
cry of the distant watchman lets us know that in 
our turn our safety shall be provided for. 


U. S. Gazette. 


~7ee > 
A BLIND SCULPTOR, 

A remarkable genius, as connected with the his- 
tory of art, is living at the present time in Europe; 
in the ‘Tyrol, at a poor cottage in Innspruck, 
being a stone blind artist who produces busts and 
heads of extraordinary merit. ‘This wonderful 
genius now an old man, seventy years old, 
who, at the early age of five years, lost his eye- 
sight by the small pox. His peculiar power of 
touch enabled him to feel i images for carving with 
inimitable dexterity, and he was able to produce 
in wood admirable representations, and to tell also 
whether any figure shown him, possessed the re- 
quisite qualities and proportions of a work of art. 
He lost both his parents in childhood, and found 
himselfa poor, soltte ry peasant, to grope in dark- 
ness through the world. But this did not discour- 
age him; he had to strive for a living, and he man- 
fully commenced the strife. His first efforts were 
as difficult and painful as they were abortive; often 
did a false stroke of his chisel, or a too vigorous one, 
destroy the work of many long and laborious days. 
Any one, but himself, would have been diseour- 
aged, by his repeated failures, into abandoning his 
Strange design. Sut after innumerable efforts, 
more or less successful, Kleinhaus attained that 
extraordinary and precision of hand 
which enabled him to work out, step by step, and 
bit by bit, the entire details of the figure on which 
he was employed, even to the contour of the 
limbs, and traits of the countenance, Nay, 
incredible as it may seem, he actually arrived at 
the power of impressing upou his mind by the 
touch, and then transferring them to wood, the 
traits of individual countenances, so as to produce 
portraits that are striking likenesses ! 

In the Museum of Innspruck there is a bust of 
the Emperor Ferdinand, cut in wood by the hand 
of Kieinhaus, from a marble bust of a German 
sculptor, and which is said to be as good a like- 
ness as the original bust modelled from life. 

Notwithstanding the industry and genius of this 
veteran and unfortunate artist, he is still obliged 
to carve figures for a subsistence, although he is 
appreciated in his neighborhood and much visited 
by strangers. But this is sometimes the way of 
the world, and unostentatious merit during the 
life-time of its possessor meets with but slight re- 
ward. Probably after death a monument will be 
erected to ** the blind sculptor of the Tyrol,”’ and 
this by the very persons, who, whilst he lives, 
seem scarcely to think whether he starves or is 
pampered.—WN, J. State Gazette. 
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